Statement of Citizens Food Com- 
mittee that its proposals have thus 
far effected saving of 35 million bu 
of grain should be viewed as pub- 
licity release. It can hardly stand 
analysis. The 10 million bu esti- 
mated saving from poultryless 
Thursdays certainly is debatable. 
The distillery shut-down is credited 
with 12 million bu saving, but 
about % of distillery grain, nu- 
tritionally speaking, is commonly 
ret’d in form of livestock feed .. . 
Actually, Gov’t is getting req’d 
wheat for export by simple expedi- 
ent of advancing price beyond $3. 
At this point it becomes uneconom- 
ical to feed wheat; bulk of crop is 
assured for human consumption... 
It is interesting to observe gradual 
advance in estimated appropriation 
for European emergency relief. First 
talk was of “two or three hundred 
million”; then figure of $580 million 
got into headlines. Now everyone 
is guessing freely that Congress will 
vote “something more than a bil- 
lion.” ; Regulation W, which 
held credit terms in check during 
war expired Saturday. But don‘t 
expect the old “2 yrs to pay!” 
Credit is essentially a sales instru- 
ment and business sees little need 
at the moment to extend terms. 
Bankers and credit men are coun- 
Seling a cautious “hold - the - line” 
policy. 
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MAY WE Que YOU ON THAT? 


Sen OWEN BREWSTER, of Maine: 
“A few million middle-class Ameri- 
cans, touring the world, can do 
more to sell the world on what 
America really is and how it really 
came to be what it is, than by all 
the other devices that can possibly 
be conceived.” 1-Q 


“ ” 


Mayor Jas J JEFFRIES, Jr, of De- 
troit: “If this Congress did noth- 
ing else except conceive some pro- 
gram to rejuvenate peoples’ in- 
terest in the fundamentals of the 
fraternal system, it could etch its 
mark in the evolution of the U S 
deeply enough to last for all 
time.” 2-Q 

Komsomol Pravda, Moscow news- 
paper of Communist Youth league, 
criticizing magazine Bolshevik 
Youth for countenancing religion 
among young Russians: “A young 
person cannot be a mbr of Kom- 
somol (the youth league) if he is 
not free from religious convic- 
tions.” 3-Q 


Dr Jas BRYANT CONANT, pres of 
Harvard: “Our hopes of converting 
an armed truce into an enduring 
peace rest on the ability of the 
U S to be the leading partner in 
a semi-global development of 
democracy as we Americans 
understand the meaning of the 
word.” 4-Q 


Mrs BLair Buck, mbr of Citizens 
Food Committee and pres of Gen’l 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, re- 
porting conditions in France: “We 
have only one information center 


left in France. Russia has one in 
every town and village, (and) sends 
some food, saying ‘See how the 
Communists feed you?’ French 
women don’t want to go Communist 
but food is a powerful weapon.” 5-Q 
Henry A WALLACE, noting studious 
absence of local politicians at New 
England gatherings: “The ry's 
ought to give me a cut on all these 
sudden out-of-town trips the politi- 
cos take when I come to town.” 6-Q 
Jas V ForRESTAL, Sec’y of De- 
fense: “The course to lasting peace 
is difficult. We must sound the 
channel cautiously and with pa- 
tience.” 7-Q 
Dr GorDON PALMER, pres of East- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Philadelphia, Pa: “The moral and 
Spiritual advancement in our 
schools has not kept pace with in- 
tellectual progress.” 8-Q 
Louis A JouNsoN, former Ass’t 
Sec’y of War, urging U S prepared- 
ness: “If another war comes, we’re 
not going to have a Pearl Harbor. 
We're going to have 50 Hiroshimas 
in the U 8S.” 
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E WHO NEVER QUOTES, 


IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





ANALYSIS—1 


All things are simple when you 
analyze them. What is a rattle- 
snake but an eel with a crap game 
going on in the rear?—BeEn SAL- 
Lows, Alliance (Neb) Times-Herald. 


BOOKS—2 

Books are to thought what 
storage batteries are to electricity. 
—Pipefuls, hm, State Mutual Life 
Assurance Co. 


CHARITY—Contributions—3 

Tho they grumbled about many 
things in ’46, Americans peeled off 
more than $2,500,000,000 for com- 
munity chests and Boy Scout ap- 
peals, homes for aged sailors and 
retreats for unfortunate girls, to 
say nothing of schools, colleges, 
churches, orphanages and foreign 
relief drives without number. — 
STantey S Jacoss, “Money for the 
Asking,” Kiwanis Magazine, -10-’47. 


CONVERSATION—4 

Conversation, as far as the ma- 
jority is concerned, is a lost art, 
substituted by small talk about the 
‘trivialities of daily life. There’s 
Nothing wrong about_ discussing 
trivialities. The trouble-is. that we 
Stay with them too long and don’t 
elevate them above triviality —Kert- 
SEY GUILFOIL, “Frankly Speaking,” 
Internat’! Altrusan, 10-47. 


CRIME—5 

The crime (a man) committed, 
if he was justly accused, or the 
other crime which was committed 
by representatives of society if he 
was falsely accused, has always the 


same cause: refusal to respect the 
individuality of another or others. 
A world in which each man re- 
spected the soul of all other men, 
no matter how little they seemed 
to merit respect, would be crime- 
less ——ReEBeccA WEST, “Meaning of 
Treason,” Harper’s Magazine, 10-47. 


DEBATE—6 

It is better to debate a question 
without settling it, than to settle 
it without debate. — Jos JOUBERT, 
quoted in Des Moines Register. 


DETAILS—Importance—7 
A hole is nothing at all, but you 
can break your neck in it.— Avs- 


TIN O'MALLEY, Woman’s Home 
Companion. 
DIVORCE—8 
A woman in Berlin wrote a 


newspaper columnist asking how to 
get a divorce because her husband 
got up at night and ate rations 
laid aside for the following day. 
“Forget about a divorce,” the col- 
umnist repl’d, “and find some new 
locks for the cupboard.”—Hartford 
Courant. 


EDUCATION—9 

Every man has 2 educations — 
that which is given to him, and... 
that which he gives to himself. Of 
the 2 kinds, the latter is by far the 
more valuable. What we are merely 
taught seldom nourishes the mind 
like that which we teach ourselves. 
—JEAN-PAUL RIcHTER, Think. 


FAILURE—10 

You don’t need to go to a bar- 
tender’s college to learn this recipe 
for failure: Equal parts of gloom, 
fear, conceit—Alerander Animator. 


FOREIGN POLICY—11 

Home affairs are the internal 
economy of the ship. It is foreign 
policy that keeps the ship afloat. 
Security against sinking is the 
whole purpose .of foreign policy — 
F A Voter, “Security,” 19th Century 
& After (London), 9-’47. 


GERMAN Y—Postwar—12 

Nothing is safe in Germany these 
days. In the city of Emsdetten a 
man entered a doctor’s waiting 
room that was full of patients and 
told them that he was to clean the 
rug. When the doctor appeared to 
call the next patient the fellow had 
already rolled up the rug and dis- 
appeared with it. A “patient” then 


declared that he would recognize 
the man and “borrowed” the doc- 
tor’s bicycle to seek him as he 
couldn’t be far. Now both the rug 
and the bicycle are far away. — 
Die Neue Demokratie. (Germany- 
Baden Baden—French Zone) 


GROWTH—13 

Grow or die is nature’s law. It is 
a law too among institutions and 
men. 

Trees must be pruned of dead 
branches and firms must cut away 
outworn and dust-covered ideas 
that cause business death. Exec’s 
must be daring tree surgeons, cut- 
ting out dry rot and stimulating 
new growth thru creative and con- 
structive thinking .. . 

All growth is rooted in the growth 
of individual greatness. To have 
better neighborhoods we must be 
better neighbors. To have a better 
America we must be better Ameri- 
cans. To have a better world we 
must be better world citizens. The 
best way for a man to help his 
business, his nation, his world and 
himself is to grow personally in 
mind, heart, and spirit. — WILFERD 
PETERSON, Inspiration. 


Thou Shalt Not... 


! 
(There is a profitable lesson | 
| for all to be found in the rules | 
| of the editorial staff of the UN | 
| World magazine.) | 
| There is no place in the world | 
| “distant” or “far” (from where?). | 
| No place, culture, custom or | 
| people is “strange” (to whom), ! 
| “exotic,” “queer,” or “bizarre.” 
| People can be “illiterate” but 
| never “ignorant”; they’ can be 
|; ‘simple” but never “backward.” | 
! There are no “heathen,” no | 
| “pagan cultures,” no “Christian | 
| ideals” (except in direct discus- | 
| sion), and no “chosen people.” | 
Avoid the word “natives” as it | 
has been shaped by imperial | 
custom; use it only in the exact | 
| sense, e g: as a “native of N Y” J 
he not | 

uinea.” | 

Avoid “we,” “ourselves,” etc, | 
| when referring to citizens of the | 
| U S, or to Westerners in gen’. | 
| “We” are all the people. | 
| Give the FACTS. Be objective. | 
| The people will make up their | 
| own minds . and probably | 
| they'll be pretty close to right. 14 | 
poner 

Health is a-~-state of complete 
physical, mental, and social well- 


“the natives of New 


” 
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being, not merely the absence of a 
disease or infirmity—Constitution 
of UN World Health Organization. 


INGENUITY—16 

Placards warning “Be Careful!” 
in a plant employing women failed 
to keep them from running for the 
Stairs at quitting time, resulting in 
injuries. But the company can- 
nily found a solution: Full-length 
mirrors were installed at 2 stair 
landings on the theory that no 
woman could pass a long mirror 
without pausing for at least a look. 
Sure enough, accidents ceased.— 
H J Stoman, addressing Nat’l Safe- 
ty Congress. 


INTERNAT’L RELATIONS—17 
Any nation desirous to contribute 
to the peace of the world should 
regard it as a nat’l duty to see to 
it that the rest of the world is 
presented with a picture of that 


- nation which invites and favors 


identifications. That such a picture 
must not. contain anything which 
is untrue’ goes without saying. The 
picture will differ from one arrived 
at haphazardly in that it will place 
less stress on the more sensational 
traits which tend to be overem- 
phasized by the casual observer 
and will try to knit virtues and 
weaknesses into a whole, showing 
the one as the reverse aspect of 
the other. Where the fortuitous 
picture shows contrasts, this di- 
rected one will show graduations: 
it will focus att’n on nat’l qualities 
which are-more or less permanent 
rather than the transitory conflicts 
which spring from such qualities.— 
H M Spirzer, “Presenting American 
Propaganda,” Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, Summer ’47. 


MOTHERHOOD—18 

The fact: that a woman’s career 
as a technician or as a culbivated 
personality may be interrupted for 
several yrs by her peculiar function 
as the female of the species should 
not be allowed to penalize her. 
Both the individual and _ society 
would gain if we recognized and 
accepted the fact without prejudice. 
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Motherhood is a vital. and sat- 
isfying experience in its various as- 
pects. In modern times, however, it 
is not normally an all-consuming 
or final experience. It does not last 
for the rest of life. Yet we have 
no socially approved or directed 
outlook for the many yrs that most 


mothers survive their — children’s 
dependence upon them. — SMonIE 
MATSNER GRUENBERG, “The Modern 


Mother’s Dilemma,” ~Child Study, 
Summer-Fall, ’47. 


| They DO Say... 
| Sat Eve Post, one of- pace- 
| makers of publishing industry, 
| is upping subscription and adv 
| rates. Decision could herald 
| gen’l series of price hikes. Dilem- 
| ma facing magazine industry: . 
| Upping prices endangers mkt 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


oma 


thru reader protest, but, holding 

line becomes hazardous as pub- 

lishing costs skyrocket and profit 

margins narrow. As one exec 

stated: “A little slump could 

turn big earnings into big 
| losses.” . . . Annual FTC report 
| shows that of 360,198 ads in 
1 newspapers, magazines, farm and 
trade jnis, only 5.4% appeared 
to warrant investigation as un- 
truthful. Small percentage of 
questionable ads is evidence of 
adv’s progress toward a com- 
pletely good and honest job... 
Promoters have blueprints for 
first Negro winter resort in Fla 
which may be operating full 
blast near Daytona Beach soon 
..-Coca Cola is using paid space 
in publishers’ trade jnis and 
writers’ magazines to acquaint 
creative folk with fact that coke 
and coca cola are synonymous 
and that both are their regis- 
tered trade names .. . Hartford 
Courant items that Scottish kilt 
wearers are stubbornly holding 
| to the old hemline. 


OPEN-MINDEDNESS—19 

Open-mindedness is admirable, 
but if it means living in a genera- 
tion like this, open-minded about 
everything and convinced about 


Lucy Hirtte, Editor . 


nothing, one can easily guess the 
passionately believed-in faiths 
which will dominate our children’s 
world.—_Harry EMERSON FOosDICK, “A 
Time for Great Faiths,” Ladies’ 
Home Jnl, 10-’47. 


ORIGIN—“Intoxicate”—20 

From arrows to making drunk is 
a fairly long trek, which happened 
this way. We have a Greek word 
for arrow; from that, a word for 
poison in which arrows’ were 
dipped; from this came the Latin 
“toxicum,” poison in gen’; and 
finally English “intoxicate’—to put 
poison into someone in the form of 
liquor —Bluebird Briefs. 


PERSONALITY—21 

A noted psychologist lists quali- 
ties that are always present in those 
who attract others and impress 
favorably. First come the big 3: 
enthusiasm, tact, self-reliance. Next 
come memory, aggressiveness, ac- 
curacy, co-operativeness, reliability, 
sincerity, industriousness. Other 
qualities: originality, sympathy, 
friendliness, cheerfulness, decisive- 
ness, thoroughness; alertness, opti- 
mism, tolerance, courage, and an 
entire lack of criticism. — Embee 
News. 


PHILOSOPHY—22 

A charming old lady once told 
me that to be sure of making a 
brief acc’t of her troubles, speaking 
or writing, she never took more 
than 19 words to say how she was. 
—ALICE HEGAN Rice, Your Life. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS—23 

To attain a really happy and 
successful relationship with either 
customers or community, a public 
relations staff needs support of 
chiefs who are themselves public 
relationshipped . . . Making friends 
for your co is a job for the co as a 
whole. It cannot be done by a 
public relations office housing a 
mimeograph machine and a few 
publicity peopie It requires the 
willing participation of every em- 
ploye in his relations with the pub- 
lic he meets. — Public Utilities 
Fortnightly. 


. . Wm Srarnsrook, Associate Editor 
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AUTOMOBILES: Motor tune-ups 
and vehicle checks can be made 
indoors with proving stand that 
duplicates road conditions. Mfr’d by 
Otis Elevator Co, N Y. (Business 
Wk) 


COMMUNICATIONS: Federal 
Communications Commission is 
trying to work out contraption 
which, attached to telephone, will 
warn when somebody is trying to 
listen in. (Printers’ Ink) 

HOUSEHOLD AIDS: New type 
bagless vacuum cleaner sucks up 
liquids as well as dust. Especially 
useful on rugs after they have been 
shampooed. (Everybody's Wkly) 

INVENTORY: Univ of Chicago 
tested and approved new method 
of taking inventory: Checker talks 
his findings into magnetic wire 
recorder which is re-played to clerk 
who later records data in proper 
categories. (Advertiser’s Digest) 


MEDICINE: New “hypospray” 
method of injecting medicine is al- 
most painless. Instrument is flash- 
size gun operated by compressed 
air. (Louisville Courier-Jnl) 

OFFICE APPLIANCES: N Y in- 
ventor has been issued patent on 
2-ribboned typewriter which makes 
carbon sheets unnecessary. (Con- 
struction Digest) 

PAPER: Reinforcement of glass 
yarn now being put into water- 
proofed paper makes paper flexible 
with high strength and resistance 
against puncturing and _ tearing. 
(ALTON L BLAKESLEE, AP) 

SAFETY DEVICES: Flexible 
“ice creeper” band fits around in- 
step of shoe. Part under the sole 
has metal strips on its lower side 
adapted to grip the ice, and an 
upper surface adapted to be in- 
dented into sole of shoe. (Science 
Service) 


Page Four 


RUSSIA—2%4 
Had your irony today? Royalties 
from “The Russian Question,” a 
Russian play denouncing the “capi- 
talist press,” have made the author 
the wealthiest man in the Soviet 
Union.—Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 


SKILL—25 

Eight out of 10 people had to 
work to produce food a hundred 
yrs ago. Today the ratio is re- 
versed—the food for 10 people can 
be produced by 2 because of better 
seed propagation, improved cultiva- 
tion methods and modern mach’y. 
This ever-increasing trend toward 
specialization has meant more 
products, more services, more com- 
forts, more security and leisure. 
When skills are exchanged, ex- 
perience and talent are concen- 
trated for the good of all.—Ezrecu- 
tives’ Digest, syndicated by Cam- 
bridge Associates, Boston. 


SPEECH—26 

A survey covering many American 
cities reveals that people living in 
our nat’l capital speak the best 
“American English.” Nashville is 
2nd and Boston 3rd. 

The Linguaphone Inst of America 
found that Washingtonians speak 
with “a modulated level and a 
cross between the broad ‘a’ and 
the hard ‘a’.” 

Max Sherover, its pres, said the 
inst hired persons “who are trained 
in speech to listen in on conversa- 
tions in restaurants, in taxis, in 
the subway .. . In Washington we 
have the merging of the best ac- 
cents from 48 states to produce the 
best speech in the country.” 

What city is worst as far as 
speaking good American English is 
concerned? 

“I haven’t the courage to say,” 
said Sherover. “But I will say this: 
N Y is terrible.”"—Capper’s Wkly. 


TRAVEL—27 

Travel doesn’t always broaden 
the mind—sometimes it just length- 
ens the conversation. — Jobber 
Topics. 


VIEWPOINT—28 

Labels are curious things, de- 
pending largely for their meaning 
upon who applies them. A band of 
natives dumps a cargo of tea into 
Boston Harbor, and goes down in 
history as “patriots.” A band of 
natives in Indonesia has similar 
yearnings for freedom, similar 
hatred of foreign controls. They 
are “rebels._—T Harry THOMPSON, 
Sales Mgt. 





WAR—29 

War is not so much a revolution 
as a revelation—NIKOLAI A BERD- 
IAEV, The End of Our Time. (Sheed) 


Hip, hip, Hyperbole! 

Here is some very good advice. 
Remember that in promulgating 
your esoteric cogitations, or ar- 
ticulating superficial sentimen- 
talities philosophical, beware of 
| platitudinous ponderosity. Let 
j your communications be char- 

acterized by a clarified concise- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
i 
| 
ness, a compact comprehensibili- ; 
ty. Eschew all conglomerations | 
| of flatulent, precise garrulity and 
| assinine affections. Let your ex- | 
| temporaneous descantings, | 
| nupre-meditated expostulations, | 
| verbal evaporations and expa- | 
| tiations have intelligibility and | 
| veracity without Thespian bom- | 
| bast. Sedulously avoid all poly- | 
| syllabic profundity, pompous | 
| propensity, polixity and verbosi- | 
| ty. Shun pesittaceous, venti- | 
| loquial and vaniloquent vapidity, | 
| double endendre, obnoxious joco- | 
| sity, and pestiferous facetious- | 
Iness ... | 
| In other words, talk plainly, | 
briefly, naturally, sensibly, and | 
simply. Say what you mean | 
mean what you say, and don’t | 
use big words.—Old Maid. 30 | 


WAR—and Peace—31 

An intelligent, personable young 
workman gave voice to the pessi- 
mistic, everyday view: “There have 
always been wars and there always 
will be wars.” . . . War is, of course, 
a political pattern woven by human 
societies in history, but need we 
surrender and say it must always 
be so? I said to him: “The Mexican 
woman weaving one of her rugs. 
puts in a pattern that has been 
fixed or 1,000 yrs. But she could 
change the pattern. There are evil, 
hurtful, ugly things that were once 
woven in the social patterns of the 
world that are no longer present. 
Once slavery was in that pattern— 
as was the domination of woman by 
man... Now we are in the pres- 
ence of a tremendous internat’l and 
spiritual effort to weave a pattern 
in which war will no longer ap- 
pear. It is not a fatalistic thing. It 
lies within the wills and spiritual 
ideals of men and women. And our 
children’s children will behold an 
internat’] rug in whose pattern war 
has no place.”—HENnRyY K DENLING- 
ER, Hartford Courant Magazine. 
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As sure as death itself 


(Knopf, $3.50), 


“Have you forgotten,” asks Wm L Surrer, in the 
foreword to his latest book, End of a Berlin Diary 
“what it was like—the yr of Our Lord 
1945—when the Nazi and Jap barbarians were finally 
destroyed and the terrible carnage ended and peace 
came, and the ingenious men burst the atom and a 


new age, jer better or worse, was suddenly upon us?” His diary, a sequel 
to Berlin Diary, which appeared in ’41, will appeal to those who believe 
adjustment to peace lies not in forgetting the war, but in understanding 
and destroying the evil forces that precipitated it. As one who knows 
Germany well, he observes and records many unforgettable scenes and 
characters. This excerpt is abridged from a vivid description of the open- 


ing of the Nuremberg Trial. 
NUREMBERG, Tues, Nov 20, ’45. 


This, then, is the climax! This 
is the moment you have been wait- 
ing for all these black, despairing 
yrs! To see Justice catch up with 
Evil. ‘To see it overtake these bar- 
baric little men who almost de- 
stroyed our world. This, really, is 
the end of the long night, of the 
hideous nightmare. 

And how the mighty have fallen! 
Shorn of the power and the glory 
and the glittering trappings of 
Nazidom, how little and mean and 
mediocre they look—the 20 defend- 
ants in the dock this day. Their 
metamorphosis staggers you. Were 
these the conquerors, the strutting 
leaders of the Master Race? The 
sudden loss of power seems to have 
stripped them clean of the ar- 
rogance, the insolence, the trucu- 
lence that was their very being in 
all the yrs I knew them. How 
quickly they have become broken, 
miserable little men! 


There is Goering. He sits in the 
lst seat and it strikes you that at 
last he has achieved his long am- 
bition of being No 1 in the Nazi 
hierarchy, tho not precisely as he 
had once dreamed. He looks young- 
er and healthier, with his excess 
weight gone and his drug habit 
cured. His faded air-force uniform, 
shorn of the insignia and of the 
medals he loved so childishly, hangs 
loosely on him. He could hardly 
strut in it now. And gone is his 
burliness, the old arrogance, the 
flamboyant air .. . It is wonderful 
how a twist of fate can reduce a 
man to normal size. 

Next to Goering sits Rudolf Hess. 
How on earth, you ask again, could 
that man have been one of the top 
leaders of a great nation? Here is 
really a broken man, his face so 
emaciated it looks like a skeleton, 
his mouth twitching nervously, his 
once bright eyes staring vacantly 
and stupidly around the courtroom. 
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He was never very bright and he 
certainly does not appear bright to- 
day. His deterioration startles you. 
Without ado, Justice Lawrence 
raps for order and proceeds to read 
an opening statement. “The trial,” 
he says, “which is now about to be- 
gin is unique in the history of 
jurisprudence of the world, and it 
is of supreme importance to mil- 
lions of people all over the globe. 
For these reasons, there is laid 
upon everyone who takes part in 
this trial a solemn responsibility to 
discharge their duties without fear 
or favor in accordance with the 
sacred principles of law and justice 
.. It is the duty of all concerned to 
see that the trial in no way departs 
from those principles and traditions 
which alone give justice its authori- 
ty and the place it ought to occupy 
in the affairs of all civilized states.” 

Getting down to business with 
dispatch, he directs the reading cf 
the indictment. One by one the 4 
counts are read: count 1, the 
charge of conspiracy. to commit 
crimes against peace, war crimes, 
and crimes against humanity; 
count 2, the detailed charge of 
crimes against peace; count 3, war 
crimes; count 4, crimes against 
humanity. All the obscene atroci- 
ties, to which we seem to have be- 
come hardened, are described and 
enumerated. The prisoners are 
bored. So is everyone else... 
Over the ‘main entrance to the 
courtroom, one notices there is 
some rather bad German art work 
representing, I take it, eternal jus- 
tice with the sword. The miserable 
little men in the dock and the sys- 
tem they built up had denied jus- 
tice to all who stood in their way. 
Perhaps, in a rough sense, it was 
eternal, a durable thing you could 
not forever do away with despite 
your strength and your tyranny. 
Had .it not, quietly and decently, 
ret’d to this little room today, as 
sure as death itself? 





Thanksgiving 


A H KULIKOwSKI 
Editor and Publisher 


WE GIVE THANKS: 

For the common heritage of every 
American—our system of demo- 
cratic gov’t, based on individual 
freedom. 

For the liberty we enjoy in the 
world of oppression and darkness. 

For the inspiring ideals of the 
Declaration of Independence — 
our highest guide and a beacon 
to the rest of the world. 

For our free public schools — the 
foundation of our way of life. 
For freedom of religion, the check 
against the scourge of intolerance. 
For freedom of the press, assuring 
an enlightened public opinion. 

For the protection of minorities. 

For freedom of enterprise, for big 
and small alike. 

For the American belief in the 
dignity of work and in the rights 
of those who labor. 

For the great natural resources 
and wealth of our land. 

For the unmatched productivity of 
our industries. 

For the opportunity to serve those 
who need our help, whether here 
in America or abroad. 

For the great privilege of leading 
the world to a better future—a 
future of peace, prosperity, and 
tolerance for all peoples. 

These boundless blessings will live 
and grow only if we practice our 
American faith in our everyday 
living; if we remember that we 
have civic duties as well as civil 
rights; that every freedom has 
its responsibility; that great 
wealth and power, in nations as 
in individuals, must be used 
greatly. Let us rededicate our- 
selves, therefore, to a more active, 
enlightened, and personal partic- 
ipation in the affairs of our gov’t. 
Let us give meaning to our 
American heritage and vitality to 
its spirit—Opportunity. 





In the early days of the fight for 
women’s suffrage Kate Douglas 
Wiggin was asked how she stood on 
the vote for women. She repl’d that 
she “didn’t stand at all,” and told 
a story about a New England 
housewife who had no very ro- 
mantic ideas about the opposite 
sex, and who, hurrying from churn 
to sink, from sink to shed, and 


back to the kitchen stove, was 
asked if she wanted to vote. 
“No, I certainly don’t,” she 


snapped. “I say if there’s one little 
thing that the men folks can do 
alone, let ’em do it.”—-DaN BENNETT, 
Woman. a 


“ ” 


“Maine men seldom betray emo- 
tion, deep as their feelings may 
be,” comments Geo Wharton Pep- 
per, in Philadelphia Lawyer. One 
day he and a local capt were 
headed out to sea on a sloop, when 
they met and passed an inbound 
schooner. The capt took his pipe 
out of his mouth long enough to 
say to the young man at the 
schooner wheel, “Howdy do?” 
“Nicely,” said the other, and each 
boat held its course. After an ap- 


preciable interval the capt ob- 
served, “She’s been in southern 
waters. That’s my son. Ain’t seen 


him for nigh onto 2 yrs.”—Book- 
of-the-Month Club News. b 


“No,” said the club wit, “I never 
said he was conceited. All I said 
was that if I could buy him at my 
price and sell him at his own, I'd 
make a darned good profit.” — 
Financial Post. c 


“ 


A man who wanted to impress 
his wife with his knowledge of 
banking carefully explained to her 
about the intricacies of high fi- 
nance. After listening patiently for 
some time, she asked simply, “Isn’t 
it wonderful, Henry, that a man 
with as little money as you have 
should know so much about it?”— 
Christian Observer. d 


“ ” 


A document has come into our 
hands that makes it clear that the 
American Way is beginning to 
triumph here and there around the 
world. It is a letter from a boy 
named Tairu Akinyele, attending 


GOOD STORIES® 


You Can Use 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


Fats WALLER 


I became acquainted with a 
set of twin bro’s. One was a 
minister and the other a doc- 
tor. I met the medical brother 
on the st one day and said, “I 
wish to compliment you on 
your fine sermon last Sun, Dr.” 

The twin shook his head and 
repl’d, “I’m sorry, Waller, but 
I'm not the dr who preaches 
—I’m the one who practises.” 
—HELEN QUINLIN, Negro Digest. 


the Accra Royal Boys’ School, on 
the Gold Coast of Africa, to the 
American publishers of a booklet 
called “Scientific Mind Training,” 
asking for a free copy of their 
booklet as advertised. He concludes, 
“This does not place me under any 
obligation, and no salesman is to 
call on me.”—New Yorker. e 


“ ” 


Pvt Jackson was on the carpet 
for the 3rd time in as many days. 
The capt was very stern. “Did you 
call the sgt a liar?” he demanded. 

“I did, sir,” admitted Jackson. 

“And a louse?” 

“You, ak.” 

“And did you also say he was a 
cockeyed, knock-kneed, dirty- 
tongued stooge?” 

Jackson hesitated, then said very 
regretfully, “No, sir. I forgot that.” 
—STANLEY J MEYER, American Le- 
gion Magazine. f 

The great naturalist was ap- 
proached by the 2 small boys. The 
youngsters had caught a butterfly, 
a centipede, a beetle and a grass- 
hopper. Taking the _ centipede’s 
body, the butterfly’s wings, the 
beetle’s head and the grasshopper’s 
legs, they had glued them together 
to make an alarming original insect. 

“We caught this bug in the field,” 
they said innocently. “What kind of 
a bug is it, sir?” 

The naturalist examined it with 
great solemnity. “Did you notice 
whether it hummed when you 





caught it, boys?” he asked gravely. 

“Yes, sir,” they ans’d, concealing 
their mirth. 

“Just as I thought,” said the sci- 
entist, “it’s a humbug.”—Wiesbaden 
Post. g 

One of those frustrated characters 
who are adults in name only was 
relentlessly trying to squeeze af- 
fection from a neighbor’s attractive 
child. 

“Do you still love me, darling?” 
she began as she knelt to receive 
her due. 

A perfunctory nod. 

“Then put your arms around me, 
honey, and div me a dreat bid tiss!” 

The toddler complied and then 
turned her att’n to a more im- 
portant matter — an empty milk 
carton she had been filling with 
pebbles. 

The woman’s encircling arms 
held their prisoner. “How much do 
you love me, precious?” she insisted. 
“Would you cry if I died?” 

The little girl dutifully nodded. 

“Show me how you would cry,” 
the woman urged. 

“Die first,” the wise tot suggested. 
—WELDON MELIcK, Coronet. h 


An enterprising Beverly Hills 
youngster has started a new busi- 
ness. His business card gives the 
following information: 

Mr Harvey Hector, Jr 

Personal Escorter 

Tots and Kiddies took 

To school and ret’d 

prompt in perfect con- 

dishin—if rec’d that 

way. Military discipline. 

Rates 25¢ a wk. Refined 

conversashun. No extra 

charge for nose wipin’. 

All I ast is a trial. — IrvING 
HorrMan, Hollywood Reporter. i 

A certain Mass citizen was pleas- 
antly reminded of a recent visit to 
the South when he rec’d a letter 
from a courtly old planter he had 
met there. The most remarkable 
feature of the communication was 
the typewritten sheet accompany- 
ing the handwritten message. 
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The list paragraph of the letter 
explained this unusual precaution: 
“Out of respect for you,” the old 
gentleman wrote, “I write to you 
in my own hand, but to save your 
time, and spare you the annoyance 
of trying to decipher it, I send you 
a typewritten copy, which I have 
caused my sec’y to prepare for 
you.”—Christian Science Monitor. j 


| Dollars & Sense : 
| The dollar may not go as far as | 
| it used to, but what it lacks in 
| distance, it more than makes up | 
| in speed.—Arcadia (Wis) News- | 
| Leader. | 
! | 
| | 

| 


“ ” 


A mother sat knitting one eve- 
ning as her daughter was reading 
a book that gave the meaning of 
names. As the mother knitted she 
thought of all the young men who 
called on her daughter. “Mother,” 
her daughter remarked, “it says 
that Philip means ‘Lover of Horses,’ 
and Jas means ‘Beloved.’ I wonder 
what Geo means?” “I hope, dear,” 
repl’d her mother, “that Geo means 
business.”"—Canning Trade. 1 


According to Walter Yust, editor- 
in-chief of Encyclopedia Britannica 
publications, one of his most har- 
assing jobs is the training of new 
employes. A filing clerk once caused 
considerable confusion by listing 
“galistones” under Geology. But 
her error was nothing compared 
with that of the beginner who, cast- 
ing about for the proper division 
for “physics” put the article in the 
Direct Action category—Mary E 
THOMSON. m 


“ ” 


“I wouldn’t vote for you if you 
were St Peter.” 

“If I were St Peter, you couldn’t 
vote for me; you wouldn’t be in my 
precinct.”—Western Bldg. n 


“ ” 


Seventy-eight yrs ago this fall, a 
Rutgers prof was crossing the cam- 
pus and came upon a gang of yell- 
ing students who were shoving eacn 
other all over a small field. Shocked 
at the scene, he shook his umbreila 
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and shouted, “You will come to no 
Christian end!” 

The prof did not realize that he 
was witnessing what was probably 
the ist college football game in 
America, between Rutgers and 
Princeton. And incidentally, his 
prediction was wrong—7 men on 
the Rutgers team became ordained 
ministers—This Wk. o 


The vacation Bible school in a 
Scottish town announced plans for 
a museum to illustrate the scrip- 
tures. Catching on readily, the 
youngsters brought a potato (“Eyes 
they have, but they see not.”), a 
golf ball (“It was lost, and is 
found.”) and similar items. 

The 2nd day each of 2 brothers 
brought a dead bee (“O death, 
where is thy sting?”). The teacher 
reprimanded the younger lad for 
copying his brother’s efforts. “Bring 
something original tomorrow,” she 
said. 

To her surprise a dead bee was 
again brought by the wee laddie. 
As she was about to object, he 
said: “This is no’ the same text, 
ma’m. It’s a whole book o’ the 
Bible: Nae-hum!”-—Rev JoHN D 
BANKS. p 


A 13-yr-old asked his mother’s 
permission to use her typewriter so 
he could write out “some philoso- 
phy.” Half an hr later she found 
this stuck in the machine: “Money 
can’t buy happiness but it certainly 
helps you to look for it in a LOT 
more places.”"—P M. q 


The famous corp’n lawyer, Elihu 
Root, was a cold, dignified man. 
He was not one who ever got 
slapped on the back. However, his 
armor was pierced by an office boy. 
Mr Root used to like to tell the 
story. One day he said to this boy, 
“Who has taken my wastepaper 
basket?” 

“Mr Johnson, sir, the caretaker,” 
was the reply. 

Some time later Mr Root asked, 
“Jas, who opened that window?” 

“Mr Smith, sir, the window 
cleaner.” 

“Now, look here,” said Mr Root, 
“we call men by their lst names 
here. We don’t ‘mister’ them in 
this office. Do you understand?” 

“Tk 

Ten min’s afterward the door 






PLAYBOY: 


A good-time Charlie 
who dishes out the sweet stuff to 
his little sugar and ends up paying 
a lump sum. — Best’s Insurance 
News. 

A pessimist is a man who looks 
at the world thru morose colored 
glasses. — Gilcrafter, hm, Gilbert 
Paper Co. 

FREEDOM TRAIN: The one that 
runs from N Y to Reno. — EARL 
Wuson, syndicated col. 


“ ” 


She was always forgetting — for 
getting this and for getting that. 
—Family Circle. 


“ ” 


F.LmtTATION: Att’n with intention. 
—Western Bldg. 


“ ” 


Drip: A person you can always 
hear but seldom turn off.—Reform- 
atory Pillar. 

Advice to one-armed drivers ap- 
proaching ry-crossings: You can’t 
Pay attention to your brakes when 
your mind is on the clutch. — 
Ry Employes’ Jnl. 





opened and the shrill voice of Jas 
was heard saying, “There’s a man 
as wants to see you, Elihu!”—Your 
Life. r 

Louise Baker, one-legged humor- 
ist who wrote the rollicking Out 
on a Limb, shared a cabin in one 
Atlantic crossing with a lady who 
thought she needed special moth- 
ering. Miss Baker had a fine time 
on board, and invariably retired 
very late. The lady demanded, 
“Will you tell me what a young 
lady on crutches does on shipboard 
until 1 o’clock in the morning?” 

“What do you think young ladies 
without crutches do?” asked Miss 
Baker. 

“Mercy goodness,” gasped the 
lady, “you don’t do that, do you?” 
— Bennett Cerr, Sat Review of 
Literature. s 





Convictions—ANGELO PatTrRI, Red- 
book, 10-’47. 

Convictions put a sparkle into 
life. Those who are content to 
hold opinions they scarcely take 
the trouble to express much less to 
defend miss the fun that people 
convinced of the rightness of their 
ideas so heartily enjoy. 

But a conviction is a positive 
idea, never a negative one. It is 
not enough to be Against, you must 
be For something with all your 
heart and with all your soul. Only 
then will you really come alive. 

A story is told of a woman who 
lived in a New England village. 
She attended every Town Meeting, 
and could be counted on to pro- 
test about spending money that had 
to be borrowed. 

She held to the idea of “Mend it. 
make it do, do without,” unless 
there was money in the treasury to 
be spared, and it was not to be 
spared unless there would be a 
good balance left for emergencies 

One day the weary Moderator 
said, “Neighbor, you’ve been against 
every thing we’ve proposed today. 
Is there anything you are For?” 

Instantly she was on her feet: 
“The Town Fool knows what I’m 
For. I’m for saving so we. can 
spend when we need to instead of 
going aborrowing. You can’t spend 
what you haven’t got. If it wasn’t 
for me this town would be bank- 
rupt long ago.” 

A conviction makes life a lively 
adventure, uncomfortable at times 
maybe, but in the end the ground 
its possessor held is sacred to those 
for whom she served, her family, 
her neighbors, perhaps her nation 


Are You Looking for God?—Nor- 
MAN VINCENT PEALE & SMILEY BLANT- 
on, American Magazine, 10-’47. 

Recent research in the fields of 
psychology and psychiatry are con- 
vincing scientists that, as the Bible 
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says, man cannot live by bread 
alone. To be a healthy and happy 
being, he must have faith, too. 
More and more churchmen realize 
that the new tools and techniques 
discovered by scientific students of 
the human mind can be of inesti- 
mable value in opening the way for 
a healing inflow of faith. Working 
together, religion and science can 
achieve results neither could hope 
for alone. Just how effective such 
co-operation can be in alleviating 
unhappiness of many different 
types has been closely observed for 
10 yrs by the authors of this article, 
a clergyman and a _ psychiatrist, 
who, since 37, have been operating 
a religio-psychiatric clinic at a 
large N Y church. 

A few yrs ago a middle-aged man 
came to us. He was a banker in a 
small city, influential and re- 
spected in his community, but 
deeply harassed and discouraged 
“I simply do not understand it,” 
he said. “I live a decent life. I go 
to church regularly, I am good to 
my family and try to help other 
people by contributing to worthy 
causes, but I am not happy. I am 
miserable most of the time.” 

Investigation revealed an inner 
state of conflict. The banker was 
filled with fears and anxieties and 
there was not a little of hate and 
prejudice in his mind. Many people 
in his town irritated him immense- 
ly and some he actually detested. 
He felt they had been unfair to 
him anu he had a strong desire to 
get even, but his stern religious 
training had helped him to sup- 
press most of his antagonism. 
When encouraged to talk, he 
poured forth his true feelings. 

The psychiatrist said, “Would it 
not be a fine thing if a surgeon 
could remove from your brain all 
of those things which have been 
causing you so much distress?” 

The patient agreed. 


“Well,” said the psychiatrist, “you 
already have 2 openings to your 
brain, thru your eyes and your 
ears. Go to a minister and let him 
give you some of those great lines 
from the Bible which explain faith, 
kindliness and forgiveness. Cram 
your brain full of those ideas. Then, 
when you feel a hatred or a defeat 
thought creeping into your mind, 
turn to those words and ideas you 
have absorbed. Repeat them over 
and over. Persevere in this prac- 
tice, and you will probably find that 
the new thoughts will drive the old 
ones out.” 

The banker was skeptical of this 
advice but did as directed. Just re- 
cently we rec’d a letter from him. 
“I have found,” he wrote, “that by 
changing my thinking, by putting 
into my mind the great ideas of 
Christianity, I can literally force 
out destructive thoughts. It was a 
battle at lst, but the power of faith 
can overcome any opposition, and 
gradually I am winning the peace 
of mind I have sought so long...” 

Countless people in all nations 
are suffering from afflictions similar 
to those which have been treated 
at the clinic. Millions of them 
could undoubtedly be guided to 
happier lives thru a therapy which 
combines the best principles of 
religion and science. 


Classified adv, San Francisco 
Chronicle: “Wanted, Man, to help 
on garbage truck. Excellent pay 
and board.” 

Hollywood trade paper adv, 
quoted in Everybody's Wkly: 
“Wanted—Fire eater for role in 
Masque Ball, Paramount. Must be 
capable of chewing lighted matches. 
Pleasant working conditions guar- 
anteed.” 


CHRISTIAN Dior, of Paris, leading 
fashion designer, when asked by 
Los Angeles matron how low cock- 
tail gowns should be cut in front: 
“Ah, madame, that is a philosophi- 
cal question.” 
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